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Fatt Banquet. Here are the vital statistics 
for the Sierra Club’s Fall Banquet: 

Place: Los Angeles Breakfast Club, 3201 
Los Feliz Blvd. 

Time: Saturday, November 12, 6:30 p.m. 

Speaker: William E. Colby, “Past and Fu- 
ture of the Sierra Club.” 

Toastmaster: Vice - President 
Crowe. 

Reservations: Betty Bole, 2562 Silver Ridge 
Ave., Los Angeles 26. 

Deadline: Tuesday, November 8. 

Tickets: $3.00. 


Harold E. 


The exhibit of photographs taken on Sierra 
Club outings will be held as follows: 

November 10 to 25 at the headquarters of 
the Sierra Club in Los Angeles. 

November 29 to December 13 at the San 
Francisco Main office. 

Dates for other chapters will be announced. 

It is hoped that all who took photographs 
on the 1948 outings will exhibit their albums. 
The usual procedure is: 

1) Have the albums at the Los Angeles of- 
fice before the opening date. 

2) Identify your photographs. It saves a lot 
of argument. [Of course, it may subject you 
to one, too.] 


3) Number your photographs, too, so that 
others may order copies directly from you. 
Give your address, the cost, and a deadline for 
orders if you wish. Or specify that you cannot 
take orders if that is the case. 

4) Be prepared to have the editor of the 
SCB abscond temporarily with photographs 
worthy of publication in the annual Bulletin, 
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Conservation on the Spots 


“Treat the outdoors as you would your 
living room. Keep it clean and free of lit- 
ter.” Where have you heard that before? 
Over the radio several times this summer, 
we hope. The Sierra Club is trying, 
through radio, to make the public conser- 
vation-conscious, and our first series of 
spot announcements has been on the gen- 
eral theme, “Keep California Beautiful.” 

Response from radio stations has been 
favorable, but such a program as this de- 
pends on ideas—from you. Can you think 
of new ways, appropriate for winter, of 
saying “Keep California Beautiful” or of 
other conservation slogans? Send in your 
ideas written up into 15-word, 25-word, 
35-word, 50- or 100-word lengths, or 
send them in the sketchy stage. But send 
them in, anyway, to Jean Barnard, Box 
443, Mill Valley, Calif., by Thanksgiving. 

We have the coédperation of the 144 sta- 
tions in California, so let’s get our share 
of their public-service time so that people 
may occasionally hear, between pleas to 
consume more and more, something about 
saving our natural resources. 


Federation Membership 

Of great importance among the country’s 
conservation groups is the Federation of 
Western Outdoor Clubs, described in the 
September SCB. Although the Federa- 
tion’s regular membership consists of con- 
servation clubs in the Western States, it 
is nevertheless possible for an individual 
to help the organization’s work by becom- 
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For the October Record 






ing an Associate Member at $1 per year, 
thus adding to the revenue obtained from 
the nominal dues paid by the member 
clubs. 

The Associate Membership includes a 
year’s subscription to the Western Out- 
door Quarterly, official publication of the 
Federation, which reports on activities of 
the various clubs, discusses the chief con- 
servation problems confronting each, and 
helps point the way for the concerted, 
united action so critically needed to keep 
conservation on the offensive. 

Your dollar will enable the Federation 
to increase its conservation-news coverage 
and the effectiveness of its program. It 
will help preserve the type of outdoor re- 
gions you enjoy and the next genczation 
should have a chance to see. A dollar bill, 
your name, and the words “Federation 
dues” will enroll you if sent in care of the 


Sierra Club. 


SCB Annual Deadline Set 


Out of consideration for those who like 
the Christmas season free of worries, we 
have moved the deadline for the next mag- 
azine number of the Bulletin ahead from 
Christmas to December 15—this coming 
December 15, that is. A good store of ma- 
terial is already on hand, and it is fully 
intended that the magazine should bear an 
April date and be in the mail in March. 
Mountaineering notes are now being ac- 
cepted by Morgan Harris; book reviews by 
Harriet Parsons; articles and photographs 
by the Editor; use the Berkeley address. 









Should We Cherish and Maintain 
the San Jacinto Wild Area? 


By Guy L. FLEMING 


F THE ANSWER to the title of this 

article is Yes! and we do believe it is the 
wish of the People of California to cherish 
and protect its Wild Areas, those few re- 
maining remnants of its unique native 
landscape—our desire must be formulated 
and forcefully expressed now, before ac- 
tual construction of the San Jacinto Tram- 
way is started. 

Public opinion can prevent the con- 
struction of the proposed tramway into the 
San Jacinto Wild Area. It is reported that 
the project awaits clearance by court ac- 
tion to establish the validity of its revenue 
bonds. Public opposition to the project can 
affect the bond issue. 

Let us recall the effective and success- 
ful public opposition against opening up 
the San Gorgonio Wild Area to commer- 
cial exploitation. 

The campaign must be aggressive. 
There are abundant facts on which to base 
it. 


Te Act of 1945, creating the Mount 
San Jacinto Winter Park Authority and 
“prescribing the powers and duties there- 
of,” carries the statement in the preamble: 
“The people of the State of California do 
enact as follows: . . . There is in the State 
Park System Mount San Jacinto State Park, 
which is owned by the State and which is 
ideally situated for winter sports, includ- 
ing skiing . which affords unlimited 
opportunities for healthful recreation in a 
snow area immediately adjacent to the 
desert recreational area of Palm Springs. 
These conditions are special and peculiar 
to this park and do not exist in any other 
park in the State Park System.” It is true 
that in its nearness to the resort of Palm 
Springs “these conditions are special and 
peculiar to this park.” 

The Act cites that Mount San Jacinto 
State Park is so inaccessible (to Palm 
Springs) that “in order to raise funds for 


its improvement . . . it is essential that a 
special authority” (other than the State 
Division of Beaches and Parks) “must be 
created” and “thereby make available to 
the people of California the winter and 
other recreational facilities of Mount San 
Jacinto State Park.” 

Mount San Jacinto was acquired and 
set aside as a wilderness park, and so dedi- 





SHELTER IN ROUND VALLEY 
—a favorite camping spot on the trail to 
San Jacinto 


cated June 19, 1937, for the express pur- 
pose of protecting and holding, in perpe- 
tuity, an outstanding example of unique 
mountain wilderness. It was realized when 
this area was purchased that it contained 
wilderness values that are intangible and 
extremely fragile. The very fact that it 
could not withstand heavy public concen- 
trated resort-type use inspired the policy 
that it would be dedicated as “a wilderness 
reservation.” 
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TWO VERTICAL MILES OF MOUNT SAN JACINTO 


“There is probably no place in North America where the alpine and the Sonoran floras 
are in such proximity” 


T HE San Jacinto Mountains are the 
southornmest area of true alpine flora 
in the Southwest States. This mountain of 
all mountains in the United States repre- 
sents practically all of the life zones of the 
American continent. 

The natural aspects of this area and 
their value to the scientist and to the aver- 
age citizen were summed up many years 
ago by the late Dr. Harvey Monroe Hall 
in his publication of “A Botanical Survey 
of San Jacinto Mountain,” issued by the 
University of California Press in 1902. 
This survey covered a five-year period 
(1896-1901) and gives a detailed account 
of the meadows, forests, and natural fea- 
tures of fifty years ago. At that time Dr. 

Hall described the delicate ecological bal- 
ance of this region. Today it is about as 
unspoiled as it was in 1900. 
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The flora of Mount San Jacinto repre- 
sents a meeting place of the alpine plants 
which have migrated southward via the 
Sierra Nevada and the Sierra Madre 
ranges and the northward and westward 
movement of desert forms from Mexico, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. 

Five life zones completely encircle San 
Jacinto. And on the northeastern slopes, 
wholly within the State Park, we have six 
life zones very much crowded together, 
from the Sonoran in Chino Canyon to the 
alpine on the top of San Jacinto (10,805 
feet). The four upper zones of the moun- 
tain almost overlap one another. Dr. Hall 
stated: “There is probably no place in 
North America where the alpine and the 
Sonoran floras are in such proximity as 
they are on San Jacinto Mountain.” 

All conservators who advocate the pro- 





tection of unique and special types of na- 
tive landscape know the delicate balance 
that exists between plant associations in 
these exceptional areas. 

The impact of the intensive “develop- 
ment” in the proposed program of the 
Mount San Jacinto Winter Park Authority 
will cause greater and longer lasting dam- 
age to this area than would a major fire 
or some natural cataclysm. 

Once the mountain is opened up to un- 
controlled and intensive public use, by 
the invasion of the tramway into the heart 
of its unique wilderness, the special values 
that make this area unusual will be gone 
forever. 

The promoters of the tramway project 
have stated: “The preservation of the 
spirit of the wilderness is of paramount 
importance to the tramway committee and 
its members. It seeks to destroy none of 
the primitive features of the Park, but is 
interested solely in making the Park ac- 
cessible to the public by use of the tram- 
way as a means of transportation into the 
area.” 

It is not understandable how it will be 
possible to construct over two miles of 
high-line tram-cableway into the very 
heart of the wilderness area, with attend- 
ant towers, terminals, and other man made 
appurtenances, without absolutely de- 
stroying “the spiirt of the wilderness.” In 
planning to cater to the hundreds of peo- 
ple the tramway promoters expect to bring 
into the park daily, winter and summer, 
they contemplate building “ski-houses. ski 
hostels (hotels), upskis, ski lifts, power 
lines, roads,” and so on. 

The development of necessary water 
supplies for the heavy concentration of 
public use will rob the springs, stream 
courses, and meadows of their water, and 
the associated vegetation of their life 
source. These things are permitted in the 
contract of the Mount San Jacinto Winter 
Park Authority. This proposed develop- 
ment can only result in the destruction “of 
the primitive features of the park.” 

Re is TOO commonly believed that the 
highest utilization of the land for the 


greatest number of people is valid justifi- 


6 


cation and warrants the modification of 
selected areas for intensive recreational 
purposes. The interrelationships are so 
delicate and the associations so fragile in 


»” 


many of these “select” areas that the re- 
moval of one factor may frequently dis- 
rupt the entire biological equilibrium. Far 
too often have we seen overenthusiastic 
planners plunge into the problem of devel- 
oping recreation areas hoping to bring the 
beauties of some unique area within easy 
reach of the public, only to find that in 
the end they have, by doing so, robbed it 
of the very charm that they sought to 
reveal. 

The record is clear that it was the in- 
tention of those who collaborated in the 
creation of Mount San Jacinto State Park 
that it was to be maintained “as a wilder- 
ness reservation for the public.” The fol- 
lowing chronological outline of events 
gives proof that the founders of this Wil- 
derness State Park obtained the lands 
which constitute this Park solely upon the 
condition that the entire State owned area 
would be dedicated as part of the San Ja- 
cinto Wild Area: 

Early in 1919 Mr. A. C. Lovekin, a for- 
mer resident of the City of Riverside, and 
then an active member of the Riverside 
Chapter of the Sierra Club, advocated set- 
ting aside the higher altitudes of the San 
Jacinto range and Riverside Palm Canyon 
as a World War Monument, a great wil- 
derness memorial park to honor those who 
gave their lives in World War I. In June, 
1919, Mr. Lovekin went to Washington, 
D.C., at the request of the Riverside Board 
of Supervisors, and there succeeded in 
having legislation passed which set aside 
approximately sixteen hundred acres in 
Palm Canyon as a National Monument. 
However, the Act was conditional and 
provided “that the Palm Canyon, which 
embraces Indian lands, shall become a 
National Monument in fact when the In- 
dians have agreed to sell their lands at an 
appraisal price decided upon by the In- 
dian agent.” 

Mr. Lovekin’s vision of a great wilder- 
ness memorial park met with general pub- 
lic approval, but it was not until 1927, 
after the State Legislature passed the 
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Statutes of 1927, creating a State Park 
System, that the plan for a Mount San Ja- 
cinto wilderness park became an active 
program, with the support of all of South- 
ern California. 

In the fall of 1927, Governor C. C. 
Young appointed the following persons to 
serve on the first State Park Commission: 
Mr. William E. Colby, Secretary of the 
Sierra Club, Chairman; Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, President of Stanford University; 
Ex-Senator W. F. Chandler, of Fresno; 
Mr. Henry W. O’Melveny, of Los Angeles; 
and Major Frederick R. Burnham, of Los 
Angeles. An outstanding group of true 
conservators and sincere advocates of re- 
taining as the heritage of the people of 
California unusual and superior examples 
of this Commonwealth’s unique native 
landscape. 

This Commission held its first meeting 
in Sacramento on December 13th, 1927 
It is believed that at this meeting the Park 
Commission endorsed the selection of 
Frederick Law Olmsted, internationally 
known, and now America’s Dean of Land- 
scape Engineering, as Director of the Cali- 
fornia State Park Survey, and set up the 
policies for carrying on the State-wide 
park survey. 

At this time Mr. Newton B. Drury, Sec- 
retary of the Save-the-Redwoods League, 
was drafted as Investigating and Acquisi- 
tion Officer to collaborate in the State Park 
program. Mr. Drury served in this capa- 
city until 1940, when he became Director 
of the National Park Service. 

In 1927 the late Albert E. Bottel, then 
Riverside County Agricultural Commis- 
sioner and Chairman of the Riverside 
County Board of Forestry, carried on an 
active campaign to interest the people of 
Southern California in supporting a pro- 
gram to have Mount San Jacinto included 
in the list of possible State Parks. 

On January 26th, 1928, the Riverside 
County Board of Forestry called a public 
meeting at the Riverside Court House. Mr. 
Bottel, in concluding his address propos- 
ing that the Mount San Jacinto area be 
acquired as a unit of the State Park Sys- 
tem, stated: “If, after a full discussion of 
the matter today it is decided by this dele- 
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gation that the proposed plan is feasible 
and that we should make every effort to 
secure a State Park, it would appear to 
me to be advisable to appoint a committee 
from this meeting to head the entire prop- 
osition . . .” After discussion by the citi- 
zens present a resolution was presented 
which concluded as follows: 


Be it herewith resolved, that this Commit- 
tee be instructed to present a plan to the State 
Park Commission and request their coépera- 
tion in working out a program for financing 
this project should the State Park bond issue 
be carried by the people in the November 
election. 

A committee of ten persons from River- 
side County, under the leadership of Mr. 
A. C. Lovekin and Dr. E. P. Clarke, of 
the Riverside Daily Press, attended the 
State Park Commission meeting in Los An- 
geles, February 8, 1928, and submitted 
their proposal that an area of the San Ja- 
cinto Mountains be included in the State 
Park System. 

Further meetings were held in River- 
side and it was decided to found and 
incorporate the San Jacinto State Park 


Association. The incorporation was com- 


pleted September 22, 1928, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: A. C. Love- 
kin, President; H. W. Postlethwaite, Ist 
Vice-President; W. L. Pollar, 2d Vice- 
President; R. C. Harbison, 3d Vice-Presi- 
dent; A. E. Bottel, Secretary; Jonas Kil- 
lian, Treasurer. Twenty-four directors 
were selected representing the Southern 
California counties. Of this directorate the 
following formed the Executive Commit- 
tee: Dr. E. P. Clarke; A. H. Winder; J. E. 

McGregor; J. R. Gabbert, and A. C. 

Lovekin. 

Among the well-known persons who 
served as directors were: the late Harry 
Chandler, owner and publisher of the Los 
Angeles Times; Dr. George P. Clements, 
Agricultural Dept., Los Ange!'es Cham- 
ber of Commerce; the late Frank Miller, 
owner of the famous Riverside Mission 
Inn; Howard H. Hays, Riverside pub- 
lisher; and Mrs. Nellie Coffman, owner 
of the Desert Inn, Palm Springs. 

At the general election of November, 
1928, the people of California overwhelm- 





ingly ratified the State Park Bond Act 
which provided for the issuance of $6,- 
000,000 in state bonds to be used for the 
purchase of park lands, with the definite 
stipulation that state funds must be 
matched, dollar for dollar, by funds or 
lands from sources other than the state. 
Prominent park and forest engineers 
worked with the San Jacinto State Park 
Association in furthering the general plan 
of acquisition of lands for the proposed 
park. Matching funds for the project were 
pledged by the Riverside Board of Super- 
visors and private citizens. At the time the 
odd-numbered sections of land in the San 
Jacinto Mountains were Southern Pacific 
lands or in other private ownership, while 
the even-numbered sections were feder- 
ally owned lands of the Forest Service. 


Ar THE MEETING of the State Park Com- 
mission, March 25, 1929, Mr. Frederick 
L. Olmsted presented his Statement in 
Regard to the Region Culminating in the 
San Jacinto Mountains, which was adopted 
as the general guide in the acquisition of 
the lands for Mount San Jacinto State Park 
and the creation of the present San [a- 
cinto Wild Area. The preamble of this 
Statement and the recommended plan of 
acquisition of lands for the State Park is 
here reported: 


Preamble: As a basis for discussion there is 
here presented a tentative outline of a broad 
and comprehensive public policy, relating not 
merely to a proposed State Park in the San 
Jaciuto Mountains, but to the future utiliza- 
tion of the natural resources of the entire 
mountainous region of which the San Jacinto 
Range is the culmination, a region of which 
the total area that can be reasonably made 
a state park is a relatively small fraction. 

Acquisition Procedure: What is contem- 
plated as a practical proposition in regard to 
the San Jacinto range, as the culminating 
mountain feature of the region, is substantially 
as follows: 

1. That the State Park Commission shall 
secure control by purchase, or condemnation 
where necessary, and by gift in whole or in 
part where possible, of all private lands, that 
is to say all lands not held by the United 
States Government as part of the National 
Forest, within an area in the San Jacinto 
Mountains as large as the funds which shall 
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become available will permit, embracing as 
of first importance the higher and wilder parts 
of the mountains in the area known as the 
Tahquitz Game Preserve, but extending out 
from that nucleus to include those lands that 
are well adapted for the free public enjoy- 
ment of the mountains and which are not so 
encroached upon by existing resort develop- 
ments or so peculiarly well adapted to private 
use as to make the price of acquirement ex- 
cessive. The State’s expenditures out of the 
bond issue funds will be limited to an amount 
not in excess of other contributions from other 
sources in money and in value of lands ten- 
dered in gift, the valuations at which land is 
taken over, either by gift or by purchase, be- 
ing limited to the amount of fair and careful 
appraisals made by or for the Commission. 

2. That the necessarily interrupted hold- 
ing thus acquired by the State from private 
owners shall be consolidated, by a process of 
exchange with the Forest Service, with a 
view (a) to creating one or more large con- 
tinuous bodies of State Park land suitable in 
location and boundary for satisfactory use and 
administration . . . and (b) creating in con- 
tact with the State Park land a similarly con- 
solidated body of continuous National Forest 
land, definitely withdrawn as a “Wilderness 
Area,” in which any lumbering operations or 
building operations or road construction shall 
be permanently prohibited and which shall be 
administered for public recreation of kinds 
suitable for a wilderness by the Forest Service, 
with close cooperation between the State Park 
Service and the National Forest Service in 
trail building, protection and policing on both 
areas considered as one functional unit, to the 
extent permitted by funds annually available 
to each. 

The National Forest Service is in thorough 
agreement with the general program above 
outlined. The State Park Commission is pre- 
pared to hold available for application to such 
a program an adequate portion of the bond 
issue funds long enough to give reasonable 
opportunity for raising the contributory funds. 
The next step is to begin negotiations for the 
land acquirement by gift and by purchase. 


The State of California Makes a Promise 


The program outlined by Mr. Olmsted 
was carried forward. On October 23, 
1930, Mr. William E. Colby, Chairman of 
the State Park Commission, addressed a 
letter to the Board of Supervisors of River- 
side County reporting upon the progress 
of the acquisition of the area desired for 
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a State Park, and in the third paragraph 


stated: 


The acquisition of these lands by the State 
will result from a three-cornered transaction 
involving the Southern Pacific Land Com- 
pany, the United States Forest Service and 
the State Park Commission, whereby the 
Southern Pacific Land Company, through 
trading land with the U. S. Forest Service will 
obtain in a consolidated block the lands which 
they will then sell to the State of California. 
This procedure was necessary because of the 
legal restrictions which made it impossible for 
the U. S. Forest Service to purchase lands or 
for the State Park Commission to secure lands 
by exchange. As a result of the exchange 
and purchase agreed upon, not only will the 
Mount San Jacinto State Park be established 
but all of the Railroad holdings within this 
area of some 33,000 acres will have been 
acquired either by the State or by the U. S. 
Forest Service and this entire area centering 
about San Jacinto Peak and Tahquitz Peak 
will be held as a wilderness reservation for the 
benefit of the public. [Italics ours.] 


In closing his letter to the Riverside 
Board of Supervisors Mr. Colby wrote: 


On behalf of the State Park Commission, 
permit me to express our deep appreciation 
of the generous way in which Riverside 
County has rallied to the support of the Mount 
San Jacinto Project. We are happy that it is 
so near completion, and believe that it will 
be an outstanding asset to your County and 
to the State. 


The valuation of the 12,695 acres within 
Mount San Jacinto State Park, acquired 
from the Southern Pacific Land Company 
and the U. S. Forest Service, was $84,- 
218.75. One half of this sum was contrib- 
uted by Riverside County and friends of 
the park project. 

Sometime prior to Mr. Colby’s letter to 
the Riverside Board of Supervisors, the 
U. S. Regional Forester, in San Francisco, 
in a communication to the Chief Forester, 
in Washington, D.C., dated Oct. 1, 1930, 


reported: 


If this transaction goes through it is the 
plan of the State Park Commission to main- 
tain their land as a part of the combined San 
Jacinto Mountain State Park-Forest Service 
Primitive Area of about 32,000 acres. 
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In 1937, during the C.C.C. program, 
the State Park Commission and the Forest 
Service were urged to construct roads into 
the high country. 

On June 12, 1937, Mr. Newton B. 
Drury, State Park Acquisition Officer, sub- 
mitted a memorandum to Mr. Joseph R. 
Knowland, Chairman of the State Park 
Commission at that time on the subject, 
“Suggested Automobile Road to Summit 
of Mt. San Jacinto.” Mr. Drury advised 
Mr. Knowland: 


When Mt. San Jacinto State Park was es- 
tablished in 1933, while there was no formal 
action by the State Park Commissoin, a tacit 
understanding was reached with the UV. S. 
Forest Service and the proponents of the pro- 
ject that the entire park area of approximately 
12,700 acres would be administrated as a 
“primitive region,” to be penetrated only by 
foot and horse trails. There has been no plan 
for an automobile road to the summit. 


In a communication from the office of 
the Regional Forester, San Francisco, 
dated June 15, 1937, Mr. Drury received 
assurance from that agency that it had no 
intention of constructing roads into the 
San Jacinto Wild Area. The following 
statement from that communication is 
very specific: 


The policy of the Forest Service is to pre- 
serve the San Jacinto primitive area as a road- 
less one, and it has always been our under- 
standing that the San Jacinto State Park 
would be kept in a similar status. When the 
land exchange with the Southern Pacific Land 
Company was submitted as a step in the con- 
solidation of the State Park, it was approved 
by our Washington office and the Secretary 
with the understanding that the entire area, 
both Federal and State, would remain road- 
less. 


Mr. Knowland, the chairman of the 
Park Commission, reaffirmed the policy of 
preserving the wilderness character of 
Mount San Jacinto State Park in a public 
address, which was reported by the River- 
side Daily Press, June 19, 1937: 


“State policies” was the subject of Know- 
land’s address. He declared that “the reten- 
tion of the park as a wilderness would always 
be the policy of the State Park Commission.” 
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The last published record is the min- 
utes of the State Park Commission of June 
27, 1937, stating that the Commission, 
“unanimously adopted the policy of the 
National Forest Service in the preserva- 
tion of the San Jacinto Primitive Area.” 

The references to the creation of Mount 
San Jacinto State Park set forth in this 
chronological outline give us assurance 
that the Park was made possible upon the 
condition that it would be a part of the 
dedicated San Jacinto Wild Area, and 
that it would be held as such in perpetuity, 
as “trail country”—a primitive wilderness 
without artificial development. It is upon 
this premise that the people of California 
must make their case against the commer- 
cial agencies that seek to exploit natural 
wilderness resources for financial gain. 


“All that will have to go. 
spoils the effect we want” 
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SUNRISE, reflected 

on Salton Sea as seen 

from Tahquitz Peak 
Lookout 


iy 1T 1s the will and desire of the People 
of California to retain Mount San Jacinto 
State Park as a wilderness area, and be 
assured that its primitive aspects will be 
held in perpetuity they must be aggressive 
in pressing their case upon the grounds 
that the State Legislature in creating the 
Mount San Jacinto Winter Park Authority 
violated a definite and publicly expressed 
agreement made in good faith between the 
State Park Commission, representing the 
people of California, and the United States 
Forest Service, representing the people of 
this nation, that Mount San Jacinto be a 
definite part of the federally dedicated 
San Jacinto Wild Area and subject to the 
policies accepted for the protection and 
maintenance of established wilderness 
areas. 
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Minutes of the September Meeting of the Board of Directors 


1. Meeting Called to Order 

The regular mountain meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Sierra Club was 
held at Atwells Mill, Sequoia National 
Park, on Sunday, September 4, 1949. The 
meeting was called to order at 10:00 a.m. 
by President Clark. All directors were 
present with the exception of Ansel 
Adams, who was on business in Yellow- 
stone National Park and was thereupon 
excused by proper motion. 

The following visitors were present at 
part or all of the meeting: Eivind Scoyen, 
Superintendent, Sequoia National Park; 
Park Ranger Jack Anderson; Ranger Don 
Lewis from the Supervisor's office, Se- 
quoia National Forest; Club members 
Harold Bradley, Mrs. Ann Crowe, E. W. 
Cunningham, Mrs. Alex Hildebrand, Mrs. 
Oliver Kehrlein, and George Shochat. 

2. Minutes 

The minutes of the last meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Sierra Club, held 
May 4, 1949, were approved as mimeo- 
graphed and distributed by the Secretary. 
The minutes of a special meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Di- 
rectors, held August 1, 1949, were ap- 
proved and all action of the Executive 
Committee was confirmed and adopted 
by the Board of Directors. 

3. Election of Life Members 

Mrs. Edith Matthes was unanimously 
elected as a Life Member of the Sierra 
Club in recognition of her outstanding 
services to the purposes of the Club in 
her long collaboration with her husband, 
Frangois Matthes, as part of the team 
“publishing authentic information con- 
cerning the mountain regions of the Pa- 
cific Coast,” and her devoted efforts in 
continuing this work after his death. 

The Board also unanimously elected 
Mrs. Vernon Kellogg as a Life Member of 
the Sierra Club in recognition of her long 
and outstanding services in advancing the 
purposes of the Club, and her continued 
close interest in the Club as evidenced by 
the recent gift to the Club of rare, original 
letters written by John Muir. 
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4. William E. Colby 

Kehrlein recommended to the Board 
that every effort be made to provide addi- 
tional honors for William E. Colby in rec- 
ognition of his outstanding services for 
the Club and in furtherance of its objec- 
tives and purposes. 

It was the sense of the Board that the 
highest honors that the Club could bestow 
were due. The President was thereupon 
authorized to appoint a special committee 
to work out such a program and report 
back to a special meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors or to 
the next meeting of the Board, November 
12, 1949. 

5. Ray Lyman Wilbur 

The unfortunate death of Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Honorary Vice-president of the 
Sierra Club, on June 26, 1949, was 
brought to the attention of the Board. The 
following statement was thereupon unani- 
mously adopted: 


With the passing of Ray Lyman Wilbur oa 
June 26, 1949, we have lost a great citizen 
who served his country well. As an educator, 
head of one of our great universities (follow- 
ing as he did David Starr Jordan, the organizer 
of Stanford), and in the forefront of all move- 
ments for the betterment of the health and ed- 
ucation of the people, Dr. Wilbur will be best 
and longest remembered. Nevertheless, as 
Secretary of the Interior in the cabinet of Pres- 
ident Hoover, he demonstrated that he was a 
conservationist in the best sense of the word. 
He was a member of the first State Park Com- 
mission in California and gave effective aid 
in building up California’s outstanding system 
of state parks. For many years prior to his 
death he was an Honorary Vice-President of 
the Sierra Club and always ready and willing 
to aid in the preservation of the natural scenic 
treasures that are in constant danger of viola- 
tion and destruction. 


6. Pamphlet Issued by Kings Canyon and 
Sequoia National Parks 

Director Adams by letter brought to 
the attention of the Board the excellent lit- 
tle pamphlet on outdoor manners and reg- 
ulations prepared and issued by Eivind 
Scoyen, Superintendent of Kings Canyon 





and Sequoia National Parks. Copies had 
previously been sent by the Secretary to 

each of the members of the Board of Di- 
rectors and Conservation Committee. 

The Board unanimously recommended 
the idea to the National Park Service and 
urged expansion to other national parks. 
7. San Jacinto State Park 

Brower, as Editor of the Sierra Club 
Bulletin, presented to the Board the excel- 
lent material and photographs which had 
been prepared and gathered by members 
of the Club in the South to publicize the 
threat of the proposed San Jacinto tram- 
way. After very thorough discussion it was 
the sense of the Board that the Sierra Club 
has very definite points to fight for in the 
preservation of this wilderness area. The 
Editorial Board was authorized to pro- 
ceed with a campaign for preservation of 
the wilderness values of the State Park. 
Deep appreciation was expressed to those 
who had worked so diligently to meet the 
deadline of September 1, so that the ma- 
terial would be on hand for immediate use 
whenever strategic timing indicated that 
the material could be used most effective- 
ly. It was accordingly recommended to the 
Editorial Board that the initial presenta- 
tion in the Sierra Club publications be 
relatively brief, saving the main attack for 
presentation at such time as the Executive 
Committee feels that it can be most effec- 
tive. 

It was agreed that the publicity of the 
Sierra Club should be directed towards 
four purposes: 


a) Background information showing the 
beauty and value of the Park. 

b) Weaknesses in the financial prospects 
of the tramway undertaking. 

c) A united front with other conservation 
organizations in opposing the granting of any 
permits which will facilitate the construction 
of the tramway. 

d) Definite limitations in any permits 
granted by the State Park Commission, U. S$ 
Forest Service, Department of the Interior, or 
other public authority, such limitations to be 
for the purpose of minimizing the adverse ef- 
fect upon the wilderness values of the Park 
and to provide reasonable security for the re- 
moval of the structures if the project even- 
tually fails. 
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8. Road Standards in National Parks 

Each member of the Board, Dr. Harold 
Bradley, and Superintendent Scoyen care- 
fully expressed his views with respect to 
this difficult problem. It was agreed by all 
that this had become a national problem 
not restricted to any one national park. 
The following resolution was thereupon 
drafted by a special committee and pre- 
sented for consideration: 


ReEso.vep that in the opinion of the Sierra 
Club, National Park an. 2 

a) Should be constructed only when re- 
quired for park purposes, i.e., access and dis- 
play, and not primarily as through highways. 

b) Should be laid out to minimize the im- 
pact on scenic values and afford the maximum 
enjoyment and preservation of scenic features. 

c) Should incorporate standards in respect 
to curvatures, widths and gradients no higher 
than is clearly necessary in each case to meet 
moderate-speed park traffic requirements 
presently existing and probable in the fore- 
seeable future. 

d) Should not be constructed to high 
standards for the purpose of facilitating 
through travel nor to low standards for the 
primary purpose of controlling the volume of 
park travel. Other means should be devised 
for controlling excessive use. 


Directors Blake, Brower, Clark, Crowe, 
Dawson and Mauk strongly opposed para- 
graph (d) of the resolution and accord- 
ingly voted to eliminate that portion, feel- 
ing that all means of control should be re- 
tained until other effective means had 
been devised. The motion to eliminate 
paragraph (d) failed by a vote of 8 to 6. 

Upon motion by Robinson, seconded by 
Lipman, the full resolution was thereupon 
adopted by a vote of 8 to 2, Blake and 
Brower voting against the motion, four 
directors abstaining. 

9. Tioga Read Improvement 

For the past two years the Board of 
Directors of the Sierra Club has discussed 
many times the question of the improve- 
ment of the 21 miles of the original Tioga 
Mine road as it now exists from White 
Wolf to Tenaya Summit. To bring this 
matter to a conclusion and advise the Na- 
tional Park Service and Bureau of Public 
Roads concerning the views of the Sierra 
Club on this subject, the Directors by a 
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vote of 11 to 2 adopted a resolution ap- 
proving the improvement of the old Tioga 
mine road to standards conforming to the 
resolution on standards of roads within 
national parks which had just been 
adopted. It was the sense of the Board 
that the standards of the road now exist- 
ing from the Wawona Tunnel to Chinqua- 
pin Ranger Station conformed to stand- 
ards which the Board would consider to be 
satisfactory for the terrain involved. The 
Board approved the general plan of the 
new route of the road to cross Yosemite 
Creek high up and strongly urged an en- 
gineering study to see if it would be prac- 
tical to route the road up Murphy Creek 
and thus preserve the charm of Tenaya 
Lake and the domes above it. 

Directors Brower and Dawson opposed 
the resolution, Vice-President Crowe not 
voting. 

10. Kings Canyon Road 

After considerable discussion with Su- 
perintendent Scoyen the Board of Direc- 
tors unanimously reaffirmed the stand pre- 
viously taken by the Sierra Club with re- 
spect to the route for the road near Zum- 
walt Meadows. Previous action by the 
Board of Directors had assured the Na- 
tional Park Service that a right-of-way 
would be granted to the Park Service with- 
out cost, but that the right-of-way must 
be as close to the north wall of the canyon 
as is practicable from an engineering 
standpoint in order to protect the scenic 
park values along the edge of the meadow 
near the river. It was strongly emphasized 
again that the interest of the Sierra Club 
in this matter is a national interest for the 
public good. Full codperation was offered 
to the Park Service through a continuing 
committee to work out a satisfactory line 
for the exact route. 

11. Mammoth Cave National Park 

The Directors were familiar with the 
proposal of the Army Engineers to flood 
portions of Mammoth Cave by construc- 
tion of a “flood control dam” at Mining 
City. After brief discussion the Board con- 
cluded that the Sierra Club opposes the 
construction of the dam if it will in any 
way damage the park values of Mammoth 
Cave National Park. 
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12. Shadow Lake Road 

The Secretary reported briefly that sur- 
vey stakes are now in for construction of a 
road to mining claims near Shadow Lake 
in the Dana-Minarets Wilderness Area of 
Sierra National Forest. The Secretary 
pointed out that this area was formerly a 
portion of Yosemite National Park, but 
was excluded in 1906 because of the min- 
eralized character of the area. Under the 
present status of the mining laws there 
seems to be little that can be done to pre- 
vent the construction of such a road. All 
members of the Board and coéperating or- 
ganizations were urged to study means to 
stop construction of such a road once the 
survey is presented to the Forest Service 
and formal permit for construction re- 
quested. 
13. Grand Canyon National Park 

Leonard reported that the Bridge Can- 
yon dam had been thoroughly discussed at 
the meeting of the Council of The Wilder- 
ness Society held in Olympic National 
Park last July. Frederick Law Olmsted, a 
member of the Council and Honorary 
Vice-President of the Sierra Club, had 
made for the Park Service a careful survey 
of the impact of the proposed dam on park 
values. It had been concluded by Olmsted 
and the Sierra Club at the meeting of the 
Directors of the Sierra Club on November 
27, 1948, that although the construction 
of the dam would use Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Monument for commercial pur- 
poses, the harm to the Monument would 
be less than the advantages of the pro- 
posal outlined by Robinson in his report 
of October, 1948. At the November meet- 
ing two heights of the water surface had 
been proposed, namely, a low dam of 
1772 feet and a high dam of 1877 feet. A 
motion was adopted at the November 
meeting stating that the Board of Direc- 
cors of the Sierra Club is inclined toward 
the views expressed in the Robinson re- 
port and desires a thorough exploration of 
that point of view and recommendations, 
with a plan toward establishing, if pos- 
sible, a uniform policy among the conser- 
vation organizations of the United States 
interested in this project. 

That view had been communicated to 
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the other conservation organizations and 
to the Bureau of Reclamation at a meet- 
ing of the Advisory Committee to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. The Bureau of 
Reclamation had then proposed a still 
higher water level at 1993 feet. 

Informal discussions indicate that many 
feel that such a water level would be se- 
riously damaging to Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park, flooding approximately 16 
miles into the interior of the Park. The 
National Parks Association has gone on 
record in public articles strongly opposing 
the entire project. At the meeting of the 
Council of The Wilderness Society in July 
the Society called for a re-examination of 
the project and asked the Secretary of the 
Interior to defer any further plans until 
studies by the new inter-departmental 
committee on the Colorado River had 
completed its over-all studies. 

A meeting of the Advisory Committee 
to the Secretary of the Interior is sched- 
uled for October 3 and 4 at Washington. 
Robinson, as the western member, was 
urged to attend and obtain factual infor- 
mation for report to the meeting of the 
Board in November. 

14. Board of Review for River Projects 

As an outgrowth of the discussion with 
respect to Bridge Canyon dam, upon mo- 
tion by Robinson, duly seconded and 
unanimously carried, the Sierra Club en- 
dorses the creation of the Board of Re- 
view recommended by the Task Force on 
Natural Resources of the Hoover Com- 
mission and asks that the Board review the 
Bridge Canyon dam and other Colorado 
River projects. 

15. Kings River Power 

The Secretary advised the Board that 
Representative Cecil F. White, in whose 
district Kings Canyon lies, had on June 
21, 1949, introduced HR 5264 “to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to under- 
take the North Fork Kings River develop- 
ment, California, as an integral part of 
the Central Valley project, and for other 
purposes.” The five-page bill relates al- 
most entirely to taking over the develop- 
ment of the North Fork of the Kings, but 
two lines at the top of page 3 authorize 
“(3) development of the full hydroelectric 
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power potential of the entire Kings River 
watershed.” 

It was the opinion of attorneys present 
that such a bill, if enacted, would super- 
sede the provisions of the Federal Power 
Commission Act and the National Park 
Service Act and the Kings Canyon Bill, all 
of which forbid such projects within Kings 
Canyon National Park. Accordingly, the 
Board of Directors unanimously opposed 
the bill unless it is amended so as to be 
limited strictly to development of the 
North Fork of the Kings. 

16. Mineral King Ski Development 

Ranger Don Lewis, of the Supervisor’s 
office of Sequoia National Forest, fur- 
nished a copy of a prospectus that the For- 
est Service is now preparing to circulate, 
requesting firm offers from permittees to 
build a lodge and two ski lifts according 
to general specifications set by the Forest 
Service involving a total investment of 
approximately $200,000 to $300,000. Di- 
rector Blake, as Chairman of the Conser- 
vation Committee, felt there was no need 
to refer this matter to the Conservation 
Committee since the general situation had 
been discussed for some time. The Board 
thereupon adopted a resolution stating 
that the Sierra Club finds no objection 
from the standpoint of its policies to the 
winter sports development in Mineral 
King as proposed by the U. S. Forest 
Service. 

17. Matthes Geological Studies 

The Editor suggested that it would be 
wise for the Sierra Club to memorialize 
the U. S. Geological Survey, requesting 
completion of the Matthes geological 
studies in the watersheds of the San Joa- 
quin, Kings and Kern rivers. The Board 
unanimously agreed and authorized the 
Editor to send such a communication to 
the Geological Survey. 

18. Calaveras Big Trees 

The Secretary advised the Board that 
on May 20, 1949, the Regional Forester, 
as the representative of the U. S. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, had notified the State 
Park Commission that the Federal govern- 
ment was willing to codperate in protect- 
ing the Calaveras big trees as a State park, 
but could take no further action until the 
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State had determined the exact amount 
of area necessary for park purposes. No 
action on this was taken until the Cala- 
veras Grove Association arranged a trip 
into the area for representatives of all in- 
terested organizations, including the State 
Park Commission and the Regional For- 
ester in person. The Sierra Club was rep- 
resented on that trip by Director Mauk 
and Harold Bradley, a member of the 
Conservation Committee. 

The on-the-ground inspection was fol- 
lowed five days later by a six-hour con- 
ference September 2, 1949, in the offices 
of the Regional Forester, with representa- 
tives of Sierra Club, Calaveras Grove As- 
sociation, Save-the-Redwoods League and 
California War Memorial Park Association 
present. Unfortuantely, the State Park 
Commission declined to send a represen- 
tative. 

The representatives of the Calaveras 
Grove Association, Miss Mauk and Dr. 
Bradley, from the inspection on the 
ground, and Secretary Leonard, as a result 
of many conferences on the matter and as 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
Calaveras Grove Association, presented 
the following recommendations for action 
by the Board as representing the views of 
the Sierra Club: 


a) That all of Unit 1 of the Olmsted re- 
port be included in the area to be protected, 
and that no further cutting, even of marked 
trees, be permitted within that area. 

b) That title to Units 2, 2A, and 2B be 
acquired, subject to one selective cutting by 
the timber company under the supervision of 
the State Park Commission. 

c) That those portions of Unit 3 within 
sections 30 and 31 and sufficient protective 
area in Unit 3 adjacent to Unit 1 be included 
with Unit 1, with no further cutting, even of 
marked trees, to be permitted within the 
boundaries as finally established. The protec- 
tive area in Unit 3 should be sufficient to in- 
clude the outstanding individual trees and 
groups of sugar pines and ponderosa pines 
visible from the ridge trail between Big Tree 
Creek and Beaver Creek, and to serve to 
screen from view along that trail areas to the 
north that are subject to cutting. 

d) That Unit 4 of the Olmsted report be 
protected in uncut condition, including there- 
in such areas adjacent to the common corner 
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ot sections 25, 30, 31 and 36 as are necessary 
to round out an easily administered area of 
outstanding forest along Beaver Creek. 

In this connection Olmsted stated: “No at- 
tempt has been made to indicate definite 
boundaries for such a Unit 4, because they 
would depend in part upon further study . . .” 

e) That immediate action be taken by the 
State Park Commission in coéperation with 
representatives of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to locate on the ground 
suitable boundaries to carry out the above 
recommendations, mark those boundaries, and 
arrange for an early cruise in coéperation with 
representatives of the United States Forest 
Service to serve as the basis for early nego- 
tiations for acquisition. 

f) That the United States Forest Service 
be requested to complete and turn over to 
the State its smell of the corridor lands 
described in the 1928 Act. 

g) That the office of the Attorney General 
of the State «f California, in coéperation with 
the solicitor of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, be requested to explore with- 
out delay the means and requirements neces- 
sary to effectuate the above program, includ- 
ing payment of suitable compensation to the 
counties involved. 


After brief discussion the Board en- 
dorsed the views of its representatives. 
RicHarp M. Leonarp, Secretary 


F.S. SMYTHE 
Francis S. Smythe, one of the world’s most 
famous mountain climbers and a writer 
and photographer of note, died in Eng- 
land on June 21 at the age of 48. (From 
Publishers’ Weekly, July 9.) 


R. B. MARSHALL 

Robert B. Marshall, once chief topo- 
graphic engineer for the U. S. Geological 
Survey, died in San Francisco on June 21, 
1949, at the age of 82. He joined the sur- 
vey in 1889. His name will be found on 
many of the quadrangles covering the 
High Sierra. While his assignment cov- 
ered a wide area, the High Sierra was per- 
haps his favorite field. In his capacity as 
topographer it fell to his lot to assign 
names to various geographic features 
which must be identified to simplify the 
mapmaker’s task. Thus he had an im- 
portant part in Sierra nomenclature. 
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“With a well-developed mania for placing 
strait jackets in the form of dams on all of 
our streams and rivers, it is perhaps time 
to think seriously of preserving a few of 
the better ones as living museums.” So 
says Wallace G. Schwass in a recent issue 
of The Living Wilderness. 

There is no need to elaborate here on 
the charms and recreational values of an 
unspoiled stream or river. We have all 
seen them flowing through national parks 
and other preserved land areas. But is it 
not new to most of us to think of preserv- 
ing a river, with a fringe of land of min- 
imum width to assure a beautiful shore- 
line? Schwass urges that this be done, as 
the number of unspoiled waters in the 
U. S. is dwindling so that soon the nearest 
wild waters will be in Canada. He sug- 
gests that the way to accomplish the job 
is to buttress certain rivers with state and 
federal forests. A screen of forest land 
along either side of the river would be un- 
touchable. Spur roads into the outer edges 
would facilitate the selective logging of 
the remainder of the forest. No roads 
would be allowed to cross the stream nor 
any buildings be built alongside it. 

What rivers in the U. S. are still wild 
enough to save? Schwass names the Alla- 
gash in Maine, the Suwanee in Georgia, 
and the Kankakee in Indiana. He also 
cites the remarkable example of the city 
of Chicago, which is consolidating a 
stretch of county forest on either side of 
the Des Plaines River, building small 
check dams to insure sufficient water at all 
times in this flash stream for canoeing, 
and planning to eliminate pollution. 

This article by Schwass is followed by 
an informal, personal letter from E. N. 
Munns, who during working hours is chief 
of the U. S. Forest Service’s Division of 
Forest Influences, urging the designation 
as Wild Waters of sueh streams and their 
tributary systems as the Rogue River in 
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Wilderness Shorelines 


Oregon, the Potomac River, and the Rus- 
sian River in California. He says these 
rivers should be protected by federal legis- 
lation against all development. All dams 
should be limited in height, with devices 
for fish to pass over them. At no point 
should more than one fourth of the low- 
water flow of the river be removed. Part 
of the stream should be publicly owned. 
Munns also suggests the creation of 
river parks, which he thinks could more 
appropriately be state parks, as they 
would be stretches, at least 50 miles long, 
of longer rivers. Ideally, such stretches 
should be where the river flows between 
bluffs, preferably forest-clad. Occasional 
small, scattered clearings could provide 
camping facilities. Avoiding highways 
and railroads except for crossings, one 
could easily catch the wilderness spirit 
while only a short distance from civiliza- 
tion, Munns thinks. Congressional sane- 
tion might be needed on some streams. 
These two plans, wild waters and river 
parks, Munns concludes, complement 
each other and together “open the door 
for a form of recreation which is as yet 
not recognized in our planning for out- 
door enjoyment.” Jean S. BARNARD 


State Fair Exhibit 


For the first time the Sierra Club pre- 
sented its history and purpose to the Cali- 
fornia public through an exhibit in the 
Educational Section of the State Fair in 
Sacramento. This exhibit featured posters 
by Ralph Mocine telling the story of the 
conservation projects supported by the 
club throughout the Pacific States. A series 
of photographs by Ansel Adams showed 
scenes along the John Muir Trail. Special 
thanks are due the committee, headed by 
Cicily Christy, who helped make the ex- 
hibit a success. 
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